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but slowly purged out, their final decay
dating rather from the Civil War of the
seventeenth century than from the Reforma-
tion.

But if the Christian faith was lightly
accepted, it was on occasion as lightly dropped.
When Essex, one of the first districts to be
converted, lost its Christian king and he
was succeeded by sons who reverted to
paganism, their people followed the example
and the East Saxons were among the last of
the English to become permanently Christian.
Such a reaction was exceptional and tempor-
ary, but the work of conversion was superficial.
It needed, if it were to be effectual, a system-
atic supervision and instruction of the con-
verts, and there were none to give it. Within
the convents which were quickly established
there was a sheltered life of singular purity
and devotion. The Venerable Bede, to whom
we owe the Ecclesiastical History of the
People of the English, a masterpiece of primi-
tive history such as no other nation in Europe
can boast, and who was also through many
laborious compilations the instructor in all
its sciences of the early middle ages, shows
this early Church at its best. But outside
the convent there was little provision of
Christian teaching. From the cathedral mon-